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Iii  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools,  Empire  Day  during  the 
present  year  shall  be  duly  celebrated  on  Friday,  May  23rd ; 
the  forenoon  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  greatness 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  afternoon  to  public  addresses, 

<v  _ 

recitations,  music,  etc.,  of  a  patriotic  character.  The 
accompanying  selections  in  prose  and  verse  are  intended 
to  provide  suitable  material  for  the  use  of  teachers  or 
others  who  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
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EMPIRE  DAY,  1913 


KING  ALFRED 

The  Northmen  came  about  our  land 
A  Christless  chivalry; 

Who  knew  not  of  the  arch  or  pen, 

Great,  beautiful  half-witted  men 
From  the  sunrise  and  the  sea. 

Our  towns  were  shaken  of  tall  kings 
With  scarlet  beards  like  blood; 

The  world  turned  empty  where  they  trod, 
They  took  the  kindly  cross  of  God 
And  cut  it  up  fo>r  wood. 

When  the  pagan  people  of  the  sea 
Fled  to  their  palisades. 

Nailed  there  with  javelins  to  cling, 

And  wonder  smote  the  pirate  king, 

And  brought  him  to  his  christening 
And  the  end  of  all  his  raids. 

In  the  days  of  the  rest  of  Alfred 
When  all  these  things  were  done, 

And  Wessex  lay  in  a  patch  of  peace, 

Like  a  dog  in  a  patch  of  sun. 

The  King  sat  in  his  orchard, 

Among  the  apples  green  and  red, 

With  the  little  book  in  his  bosom 
And  the  sunshine  on  his  head. 
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And  he  gathered  the  songs  of  the  simple  men 
That  swing  with  helm  and  hod, 

And  the  alms  he  gave  as  a  Christian 
Like  a  river  alive  with  fishes  ran; 

And  he  made  gifts  to  a  beggar  man 
As  to  a  wandering  god. 

And  he  got  good  laws  out  of  the  ancient  kings, 

Like  treasure  out  of  the  tombs; 

And  many  a  thief  in  Thorney  nook, 

Or  noble  in  sea-stained  turret  shook, 

For  the  opening  of  his  iron  book, 

And  the  gathering  of  the  dooms. 

— From  The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse, 

by  B.  K.  Chesterton 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


On  Empire  Day,  as  on  every  other  day  of  public  rejoic¬ 
ing,  we  see  the  Union  Jack  floating  over  the  Town  Hall 
or  the  school.  We  cannot  learn  what  the  Empire  means 
better  than  by  following  the  sun  around  the  world  and 
seeing  the  flag  rise.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  beautiful  Fiji  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  reveille  sounds  we  see  the  Union  Jack  go 
fluttering  to  the  top  of  the  flag-pole  in  front  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  residence,  as  a  token  that  these  fair  and  fertile 
islands  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Empire.  We  travel  west¬ 
ward  with  the  dawn,  and  in  fifteen  short  minutes  we  see  the 
same  scene  being  enacted  in  Wellington,  the  capital  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  area  of  England, 
and  has  been  called  “  Great  Britain  of  the  Southern  Seas." 

Now  we  are  over  the  ocean,  and  may  watch  the  flag 
rising  blithely  into  the  morning  air  as  we  pass  from 
island  to  island.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  see  it  unfurling 
its  folds  in  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  where  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  Australia,  an  island-continent 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  two  thirds  of  all  Europe.  Soon 
after,  the  Union  Jack  is  hoisted  at  Sydney,  the  Capital  of 
New  South  Wales;  at  Hobart,  the  Capital  of  Tasmania; 
and  at  Melbourne,  the  Capital  of  Victoria,  and  the  largest 
of  Australian  cities.  Twenty  minutes  later  it  flies  aloft 
above  the  pleasant  town  of  Adelaide,  the  Capital  of  South 
Australia.  For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  we  speed  across 
deserts  and  see  the  flag  once  more  at  Perth,  the  Capital  of 
Western  Australia. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  familiar  “  red,  white, 
and  blue  "  goes  aloft  at  Government  House,  Hong  Kong, 
which  stands  at  the  very  gate  of  China,  and  is  the  greatest 
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trading  centre  of  the  Far  East.  In  twenty-five  minutes 
we  see  it  go  up  at  Sarawak  in  British  Borneo,  a  rich,  tropi¬ 
cal  land  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  England.  A 
similar  interval  elapses,  and  the  Union  Jack  is  seen  shak¬ 
ing  out  its  folds  at  Singapore,  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of 
the  East.  Five  minutes  more  and  it  is  flying  at  Malacca, 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  flag  is  lifted  on  the  winds  at 
Rangoon,  the  chief  port  of  Burma,  a  land  rich  with  timber 
and  rice,  and  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

In  half  an  hour  the  merry  rattle  of  the  waking  drum  is 
rousing  the  troops,  both  British  and  native,  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  Union  Jack  is  again  waving  in  the  breeze.  We  are 
now  in  India,  that  vast  land  which  might  be  carved  into 
seventeen  Great  Britains,  and  has  been  called  “  the  bright¬ 
est  jewel  in  the  British  crown.’7  In  twenty  minutes  more 
the  flag  will  go  up  in  the  lovely  and  fruitful  island  of 
Ceylon. 

We  speed  westward  across  the  great  brown  plains  of 
India,  and  our  approach  is  everywhere  marked  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flag,  which  reminds  the  myriad  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  mighty  peninsula  that  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  Empire  is  about  them.  Benares,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore, 
Madras,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Bombay — great  cities 
of  renown — hoist  the  flag  the  one  after  the  other,  and  our 
last  glimpse  of  it  in  India  is  at  Karachi,  the  most  westerly 
of  its  seaports. 

Before  an  hour  has  sped  we  see  it  again  rising  with  the 
sun  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.  In  an¬ 
other  hour  it  is  fluttering  aloft  above  Aden,  the  great  forti¬ 
fied  coaling  station  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Half  an  hour  more  and  it  is  seen,  proud  and  high, 
at  Zanzibar,  for  centuries  the  great  centre  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  now  a  bustling  seaport. 
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We  are  now  at  the  entrance  to  Africa,  and  the  flag 
greets  the  morning  sun  over  more  than  three  million  square 
miles,  or  a  full  quarter  of  the  whole  continent.  At  brief 
intervals  the  flag  soars  aloft  at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  Natal;  at  Cairo,  the  Capital  of  Egypt;  at  Khartum, 
the  Capital  of  the  Sudan;  at  Pretoria,  the  Capital  of  the 
Transvaal ;  at  Bulawayo,  the  Capital  of  Rhodesia ;  at  Cape 
Town,  the  Capital  of  Cape  Colony ;  and  at  various  Govern¬ 
ment  stations  in  our  West  African  territories  of  Nigeria 
and  the  Gold  Coast.  Wherever  the  flag  rises  it  betokens 
peace,  good  government,  and  even-handed  justice  for  all 
men,,  whatever  their  race,  creed,  or  colour. 

While  faithful  black  hands  are  hoisting  the  flag  at  the 
most  easterly  station  of  Nigeria,  the  island  of  Malta,  the 
little  naval  station  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  echoing  to  the 
waking  drum,  and  the  colours  begin  to  wave  from  a  score 
of  points  above  fortress,  dockyard,  and  Government  build¬ 
ing. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  flag  has  been  unfurled 
in  Nigeria,  it  is  seen  saluting  the  sun  on  the  lonely  little 
island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic.  When  it  rises 
above  the  Gold  Coast,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  is  heard  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  Union  Jack  soars  aloft  above 
the  fortress  which  has  kept  watch  and  ward  over  London, 
the  great  mother  city  of  the  British  race,  for  more  than 
eight  centuries.  While  London  is  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  labours  of  the  day,  distant  Fiji  is  wrapped  in  midnight 
slumber. 

Hardly  have  the  halyards  of  the  Tower  flag  been 
secured  before  the  Union  Jack  flutters  bravely  above  the 
arsenal  and  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth,  the  great  naval 
centre  of  Britain.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  it  is  hoisted 
above  the  forts  which  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  great  seaport  of  Liverpool. 
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Now  we  see  it  fly  aloft  to  the  rattle  of  the  waking  drum 
above  the  King’s  Bastion  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  soon  it 
is  waving  on  every  fortress  in  the  motherland.  A  few 
minutes  after  it  lifts  on  the  morning  breeze  above  Dublin 
Castle,  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar,  that  keeps  the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean,  sees  it  soaring  high.  Next  it  flutters  to 
the  masthead  on  Haulbowline  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  and 
ten  minutes  later  it  rises  on  Valencia,  the  rocky  outpost  of 
Ireland. 

Now  we  are  above  the  broad  Atlantic,  hastening  west¬ 
ward  towards  the  New  World,  and  see  dimly  beneath  us 
great  ocean  liners  and  scores  of  cargo-vessels  speeding 
from  shore  to  shore ;  we  observe  that  two  out  of  every  three 
of  them  fly  the  red  or  the  blue  ensign  with  the  Union  Jack 
in  the  corner. 

Two  hours  and  forty  minutes  elapse,  and  then  we 
sight  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  flag  is  seen 
ascending  at  St.  John’s,  the  Capital.  We  approach  the 
majestic  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  the  next  four 
hours  the  Union  Jack  will  go  aloft  over  the  Government 
Buildings  of  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Begina,  and  Victoria.  From  ocean  to  ocean  it  will 
rise  over  half  the  entire  continent  of  North  America. 

Meanwhile  the  flag  will  be  hoisted  at  Georgetown  in 
British  Guiana,  on  a  host  of  lovely  West  India  Islands, 
including  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  and  at  Belize  in  British 
Honduras.  Now  Esquimalt  on  Vancouver  Island  hoists 
its  flag,  and  we  sweep  out  above  the  Pacific,  and  watch  the 
familiar  bunting  hauled  aloft  as  we  pass  island  after 
island.  Two  hours  elapse,  and  we  see  it  rising  on  the 
Friendly  Islands.  Half  an  hour  later  sunrise  bursts  upon 
Fiji  once  more,  and  the  Union  Jack  is  again  unfurled  to 
greet  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

We  have  put  our  girdle  around  the  earth,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  we  have  witnessed  the  ceaseless  hoist- 
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ing  of  the  Union  Jack  on  continent  and  island  all  round 
the  world.  Think  of  it !  Somewhere  or  other  on  the  earth, 
year  in,  year  out,  during  every  hour  of  the  day  hands  are 
hoisting  the  Union  Jack.  As  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  so 
surely  does  the  flag  go  up  somewhere  or  other  all  over  the 
world.  The  sun  never  sets  on  it,  and  we  may  travel  the 
whole  world  round  and  never  touch  land  on  which  it  is 
not  flying.  Now  we  understand  that  the  Union  Jack  is 
not  merely  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  but  of  a 
wonderful  collection  of  dominions  and  peoples.  It  is  the 
flag  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  EMPIRE 

On  a  day  like  this  we  should  not  merely  recall  the 
glorious  deeds  by  which  the  Empire  was  won  and  pre¬ 
served.,  but  should  think  of  the  good  which  it  is  doing  and 
can  do  in  the  world.  We  usually  remember  that  it  con¬ 
sists  of  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  inhabited  by  white  people 
like  ourselves;  we  often  forget  that  it  includes  also  India, 
a  continent  larger  than  Europe,  with  350,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  different  races  and  different  languages;  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  vast  territories  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of 
Africa,  and  islands  and  smaller  possessions  everywhere. 
Over  this  enormous  area,  among  all  these  races  and  peo¬ 
ples,  the  Empire,  represented  by  a  handful  of  white  men, 
secures  peace  and  order,  protects  human  life  and  encour¬ 
ages  industry  and  agriculture.  We  have  recently  seen  the 
Turkish  Empire,  Persia,  and  China,  torn  by  war,  and 
given  over  in  large  part  to  pillage  and  plunder.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  countries  under  the  care  of  the  Empire  have  been 
as  undisturbed  and  prosperous  s  our  own  Province. 

What  this  work  of  Empire  means  is  shown  very  clearly 
in  a  despatch  which  came  recently  from  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard,  the  Governor  of  Nigeria,  and  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  describes  an  assembly  or  Durbar  of  Nigerian  chiefs 
and  notables,  held  at  Kano  on  last  New  Year’s  Day.  But 
first  we  should  know  something  about  Nigeria. 

NIGERIA 

i 

It  is  in  West  Africa,  stretching  from  the  Great  Sahara 
and  Lake  Chad  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  is  as  extensive 
as  the  British  Islands,  France,  and  half  a  dozen  Hollands 
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all  rolled  into  one.  This  vast  land  is  divided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  government  into  two  parts — Northern  Nigeria  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  The  Capital  of  Southern  Nigeria  is 
Lagos,  sometimes  called  the  “  Liverpool  of  West  Africa.” 
It  stands  on  a  small  island  in  a  lagoon,  and  is  the  largest 
town  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Its  streets  are  straight ;  there  are  open  squares, 
and  large  general  stores  where  you  may  buy  anything  from 
a  bicycle  to  a  razor.  Lagos  boasts  Government  buildings, 
schools,  a  post-office,  a  railway  station,  a  telegraph  office, 
and  newspapers;  yet  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  resort  of 
slave  traders.  Walking  in  the  streets  of  Lagos  you  see 
natives  of  every  degree  of  civilization  from  the  barrister, 
doctor,  civil  servant,  or  teacher  in  a  frock  coat  and  a  top 
hat  to  the  “  bush  ”  native  with  a  wisp  of  cloth  about  his 
loins  and  a  load  of  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  on  his  head. 

Lagos  is  the  great  trade  centre  of  Nigeria.  Palm 
oil,  palm  kernels,  and  rubber  are  brought  to  it  in 
immense  quantities.  These  products  have  been  carried  on 
the  heads  of  natives  through  virgin  forests,  or  have  been 
floated  down  a  network  of  creeks  and  lagoons  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  which  now  extends  for  190  miles  through  the  oil  and 
rubber  districts. 

Nigeria,  of  course,  gets  its  name  from  the  Eiver  Niger. 
Southern  Nigeria  is  an  unhealthy  country,  inhabited  by 
barbarous  tribes  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Nor¬ 
thern  Nigeria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  undulating,  dry, 
and  healthy  region,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mohammedans. 
It  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  each  ruled  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  official.  The  most  populous  and  extensive  of  these 
provinces  are  the  old  kingdoms  of  Sokoto  and  Bornu. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Fulani, 
a  native  race  with  much  Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  swept 
over  the  country  and  conquered  the  Hausas  and  other 
tribes.  Before  long  the  conquered  peoples  embraced  the 


faith  of  their  masters  and  became  Mohammedans.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Eulani  brought  Great  Britain  into  the 
country,  and  in  two  campaigns  the  chiefs  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  British  authority. 

The  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  peoples  of 
Nigeria  are  the  Hausas,  who  are  the  artisans  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  West  Africa.  Hausa  traders,  with  their  cottons, 
cloths,  pots,  pans,  beads,  knives,  and  brass  rods,  etc.,  are 
bartering  their  wares  for  native  products,  which  they 
bring  down  to  the  “factories.”  They  are  skilful,  too,  as 
blacksmiths,  brass-workers,  tanners,  dyers,  and  glass- 
makers,  and  the  cotton  cloths  which  they  weave  at  Kano 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Central  Africa.  The  Hausa 
also  makes  an  excellent  policeman  and  soldier. 

Most  of  the  towns  are  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  thirty  feet  high.  There  is  usually  an 
open  market-place,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  the  dwell¬ 
ings  are  beehive  huts  set  in  compounds.  Kano,  which  the 
Hausas  call  the  centre  of  the  world,  has  a  wall  said  to  be 
twelve  miles  long.  It  is  the  Manchester  of  Africa,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hausa  industries. 

Nigeria  has  been  called  the  “  world’s  great  forcing- 
house.”  Every  tropical  product  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  before  very  long  Nigeria  will 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  used  by  the  busy  looms  of 
Lancashire.  Since  rubber  tires  have  come  into  general  use 
for  bicycles  and  motors,  the  rubber  industry  of  Northern 
Nigeria  has  flourished  greatly.  Nigeria  also  has  vast  stores 
of  mahogany,  ebony,  and  other  hard  woods,  and  grows  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  cocoa,  coffee,  hemp,  and  maize.  Quite 
recently  there  has  been  a  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  and  for  the  first  time  great  oil  fields 
have  been  found  within  the  British  Empire.  As  oil  is 
probably  the  fuel  of  the  future,  especially  for  ships  of  war, 
this  discovery  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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This  is  the  account  of  the  assembly  at  Ivano  as  given 
by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  : 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  KANO 

“  I  arrived  at  Kano  on  the  evening  of  December  31, 
the  Emir,  with  a  following  of  horsemen,  riding  out  to  meet 
my  train  near  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  January  1  a 
review  had  been  arranged.  All  the  Emirs  and  Chiefs  with 
their  retinues  and  horsemen  were  disposed  on  the  great 
Kano  plain  in  an  oval  one  mile  and  a  quarter  round.  In 
the  centre  of  this  the  troops,  including  Artillery,  Infantry, 
and  Mounted  Infantry,  to  the  number  of  823,  were  drawn 
up  in  review  order.  After  an  inspection  of  the  troops  and 
the  usual  ‘  March  past ? — in  which  the  gallop  past  of  the 
Mounted  Infantry  was  particularly  striking  and  well 
done — each  Emir  with  his  horsemen  and  followers  in  a 
dense  mass  walked  past  a  stand  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  ground.  Each  unit  was  entirely  distinct  and  separated 
from  the  one  which  preceded  and  the  one  which  followed 
it,  and  each  was  entirely  distinct  in  the  dresses  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it.  Many 
Bornu  horsemen  were  entirely  clad  in  chain  armour;  the 
trumpets  and  other  instruments  of  music  or  noise  varied 
with  each.  Some  had  Court  jesters  in  fantastic  garb, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  who  capered  and  danced  around 
the  Emir,  others  had  bands  of  led  horses  caparisoned  in 
gorgeous  cloths  of  gold,  etc.  The  equipment  and  the 
colouring  were  as  varied  as  they  were  picturesque.  Not 
the  least  interesting  and  instructive — albeit  extremely 
amusing — were  the  bands  of  almost  nude  Pagans  who 
danced  past,  yelling  and  brandishing  clubs,  and  engaging 
in  mimic  warfare,  half  frenzied  with  excitement  and  de¬ 
light.  That  these  men  should  have  left  their  fastnesses 
and  come  unarmed  to  join  in  a  Fulani  gathering  without 
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fear  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  strike  the 
imagination.  Such  a  thing  was  not  possible  or  even  con¬ 
ceivable  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  horsemen  who 
took  part  in  this  spectacular  display  is  estimated  by  some 
at  15,000,  by  others  as  high  as  30,000.  The  multitude  of 
footmen  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at. 

SALUTE  OF  THE  EMIRS 

“  When  the  last  of  this  long  procession  of  massed  groups 
had  passed,  in  order  of  importance,  each  Emir  and  Chief, 
with  a  band  of  selected  horsemen  numbering  from  a  score 
to  a  hundred,  formed  up  facing  the  stand  to  proffer  his 
salute  in  the  manner  of  the  desert.  Charging  down  at 
full  gallop  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  with  cries  of  triumph 
and  of  salutation,  they  drew  up  their  horses  on  their 
haunches  a  few  yards  or  feet  in  front  of  me.  The  Emir 
dismounted — the  principal  Emirs,  with  a  refinement  of 
courtesy,  taking  off  their  shoes — and  prostrated  himself 
with  his  face  on  the  ground,  speaking  his  words  of  greet¬ 
ing  and  welcome  meanwhile.  Mounting  again,  he  led  off 
his  men  and  was  replaced  by  the  next  wild  charge  of 
horsemen.  Finally  the  Pagans,  in  imitation  of  their 
quondam  slave-raiders,  executed  the  same,  leaping  high  in 
the  air  and  displaying  extraordinary  agility. 

“  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  town,  where  the  Emir 
met  me  and  showed  me  over  his  residence.  He  then 
showed  me  personally  over  the  prison,  which  had  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  600,  but  is  occupied  at  present  by  224. 
It  is  scrupulously  clean,  airy,  and  excellent  in  every  way, 
and  he  was  manifestly  proud  of  it.  I  am  told  that  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
a  model  for  British  prisons  in  West  Africa.  I  venture  to 
refer  you  to  my  report  on  the  Kano  prison  as  it  was  on 
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the  arrival  of  the  British  in  February,  1903,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

“  ‘  I  visited  the  dungeon  myself.  A  small  doorway,  two 
feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  six  inches,  gives  access  into  it. 
The  interior  is  divided  (hy  a  thick  mud  wall  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  hole  through  it)  into  two  compartments  each  17  feet 
by  7  feet  and  11  feet  high.  This  wall  was  pierced  with 
holes  at  its  base,  through  which  the  legs  of  those  sentenced 
to  death  were  thrust  up  to  the  thigh,  and  they  were  left 
to  be  trodden  on  by  the  mass  of  other  prisoners  till  they 
died  of  thirst  and  starvation.  The  place  is  entirely  air¬ 
tight  and  unventilated  except  for  the  one  small  doorway, 
or  rather  hole,  in  the  wall  through  which  you  creep.  The 
total  space  inside  is  2,618  cubic  feet,  and  at  the  time  we 
took  Kano  135  human  beings  were  confined  here  each 
night,  being  let  let  out  during  the  day  to  cook  their  food, 
etc.,  in  a  small  adjoining  area.  Kecently  as  many  as  200 
have  been  interned  at  one  time.  As  the  superficial  ground 
area  was  only  238  square  feet  there  was  not,  of  course, 
even  standing  room.’ 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD 

“  The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  condition  of 
things  was  hardly  less  emphasized  in  other  directions. 
From  the  prison  the  Emir  led  us  to  the  new  Treasury 
and  Accounting  Office,  where  some  £5,000  in  cash,  with 
grain  and  other  convertible  treasure,  was  stored. 

“  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  market-place,  where  now 
750  covered  stalls,  in  addition  to  raised  open  platforms, 
accommodate  the  sellers,  in  place  of  the  open,  wind  and 
dust-swept  plain,  reeking  with  every  kind  of  wind-borne 
filth,  which  1  remember  when  I  last  saw  Kano.  *  *  *  * 

“  On  the  third  day  I  completed  the  interviews  with  the 
Chiefs,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  minor  ones  receiving 
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them  in  groups.  In  all  there  were  48  separate  interviews. 
In  each  separate  case,  after  asking  after  the  prosperity  of 
their  districts,  I  invited  the  Chiefs  to  lay  before  me  any 
matter  which  they  desired  to  bring  forward.  All  assured 
me  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  everything  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  prosperous,  and  peaceful.  One  or  two  revived 
ancient  claims  to  the  territory  of  an  adjoining  Chief,  or 
some  other  local  matter,  and,  where  I  could  not  at  once 
reply,  I  promised  full  investigation. 

NATIVE  SPORTS 

“  In  the  afternoon  native  sports  had  been  arranged.  The 
Emirs  and  principal  Chiefs  sat  together  on  their  carpets 
and  mats  in  a  semi-circle,  while  thousands  of  their  horse¬ 
men  and  followers  thronged  the  plain  and  lined  the 
course.  Horse  races  for  representative  horsemen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Emirates,  camel  races,  and  foot  races  for  Pagans 
were  arranged,  and  were  followed  by  various  very  pic¬ 
turesque  dances,  and  acrobatic  displays  by  troupes  from 
different  provinces,  accompanied  by  trumpets,  horns,  and 
music  from  scores  of  unnameable  instruments.  The  danc¬ 
ing  women  of  the  Shehu/s  Court  in  Bornu  were  followed 
by  the  picturesque  Hoe  dancers  of  Zaria,  and  naked  groups 
of  Pagans  and  others  formed  circles  of  their  own  and 
carried  on  their  own  particular  form  of  African  dance. 
Contortionists  and  acrobats  from  Ilorin  and  wrestlers  and 
pugilists  from  the  Fass  and  Angass  tribes  gave  exhibitions 
and  were  rewarded  liberally  with  the  greatly  valued  kola 
nuts.  At  sundown  the  great  host  drew  off  and  returned 
to  their  quarters. 

“  Such  an  assembly  as  this  has  never  taken  place  before 
in  the  recorded — nor  probably  in  the  unrecorded —  history 
of  the  country,  and  its  significance  is  great.  The  Shehu 
of  Bornu  was  to  be  seen  chatting  on  friendly  terms  with 
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his  quondam  Fulani  enemies,  and  the  territorial  quarrels 
of  the  various  Emirs  were  buried  and  forgotten.  Pagans, 
who  were  formerly  killed  or  captured  at  sight  by  the  slave¬ 
raiding  Moslems,  mixed  freely  and  joyously  in  the  crowd 
of  horsemen.  Although  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  different  Emirs  must  have  felt  much  heart¬ 
burning  and  rivalry  as  regards  the  precedence  and  the 
dignity  of  their  Chiefs,  it  is  wonderful  that  neither  at  the 
various  functions,  nor  in  coming  to  or  leaving  the  ground, 
has  a  single  squabble  occurred.  The  Durbar  was  attended 
by  63  Emirs  and  Chiefs,  representing  68  tribes. 

As  Canadians  we  should  be  proud  of  belonging  to  an 
Empire  which  does  such  service  to  our  fellow  men.  Surely 
Canadian  children  cannot  learn  too  much  from  their  books 
and  their  teachers  of  this  work  which  the  Empire  quietly 
and  faithfully  performs  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  wher¬ 
ever  our  flag  flies.  It  will  be  our  duty  some  day,  whether 
in  our  own  Canadian  homes  or  in  another  part  of  the 
Empire,  to  take  up  our  share  of  this  burden. 
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IF 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  of  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don’t  deal  in  lies, 

Or  being  hated,  don’t  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don’t  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim; 

If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you’ve  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stop  and  build  ’em  up  with  worn-out  tools; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings, 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 

4 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:  ‘Hold  on!’ 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch; 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds’  worth  of  distance  run, 

Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you’ll  be  a  Man,  my  son! 

— From  Rewards  and  Fairies,  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
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THE  LIVINGSTONE  CENTENARY 

Whene’er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Where’er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

We  celebrate  this  year  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
David  Livingstone.  He  was  born  at  Blantyre,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  on  March  19,  1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
to  work  in  the  cotton-spinning  factory  near  his  home.  The 
hours  of  labour  were  long  and  tedious,  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night;  but  the  lad,  who  had  already 
shown  a  love  of  reading  and  an  interest  in  science,  was 
not  to  be  denied  knowledge  by  adverse  circumstances. 
With  part  of  his  first  week’s  wages  he  bought  a  Latin 
grammar;  by  improvising  a  reading-desk  on  the  spinning- 
jenny  he  was  able  to  read  even  during  working  hours; 
and  when  the  day’s  dreary  labour  was  done  he  attended 
evening  classes,  like  other  lads  of  similar  energy  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  often  he  sat  far  into  the  night  over  his  studies, 
until,  as  he  records,  his  mother,  fearful  for  his  strength, 
would  discover  him,  and  snatch  the  book  from  her  son’s 
weary  hand.  But  after  1836  the  Blantyre  factory  knew 
Livingstone  no  more.  Impressed  by  the  religious  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  home,  he  decided  to  adopt  the  calling  of  a 
missionary.  He  took  a  short  course  of  general  study  at 
Glasgow  University,  and  spent  a  term  of  theological  read¬ 
ing  and  two  years  of  medical  training  in  London.  He 
was  then  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
sent  to  Africa  in  1841.  He  was  there  to  save  poor  savage 
souls  from  darkness,  and  minister  to  heathen  bodies  in 
sickness  and  distress;  but  beyond  this  he  was  to  open  up 
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the  road  through  Central  Africa  and  to  be  the  forerunner, 
not  of  Christianity  only,  but  of  the  British  Empire  and  of 
European  civilization  in  those  dark  lands  of  ignorance 
which  he  made  known  to  the  world.  He  possessed  not 
only  a  love  of  knowledge  but  a  sturdy  common-sense  and 
humour.  Often  in  his  travels  an  awkward  situation  was 
saved  by  a  timely  jest.  Livingstone  kept  to  the  last  his 
sense  of  fun  and  with  this  went  a  kindly  heart,  and  a  broad 
sympathy  with  all  things  human.  “  What  do  you  say  to 
my  going  up  to  Abyssinia?”  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this 
time.  “  I  think  one  may  be  quite  safe  if  alone  and  with¬ 
out  anything  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  natives.  It 
might  be  six  or  seven  years  before  I  should  return,  but  I 
could  soon  make  known  a  little  of  the  blessed  plan  of 
mercy  to  the  different  tribes  on  the  way;  and  if  I  should 
never  return,  perhaps  my  life  will  be  as  profitably  spent 
as  a  forerunner  as  in  any  other  way.  I  thank  God  I  have 
no  desire  to  accumulate  money.  Whatever  way  my  life 
can  be  best  spent  to  promote  the  glory  of  our  gracious 
God,  I  feel  desirous  to  do  it.” 

Between  the  years  1841  and  1849  he  lived  among  the 
Bakwenas,  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes, 
learning  native  dialects,  and  teaching  school.  In  1849  he 
discovered  Lake  Ngami,  and  in  1851  the  Zambesi.  In 
1852  began  his  famous  journeys  through  Central  Africa, 
which  continued  to  1856  and  during  which  the  Victoria 
Falls  were  found.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  English 
Consul  for  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  south  of  Zanzibar,  and 
commander  of  an  expedition  to  explore  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  In  1859  he  reached  Lake  Nyassa  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  explorations  until  1864.  When  he  was  advised 
to  give  up  his  expedition  he  replied :  “  I  don’t  know 

whether  I  am  to  go  on  the  shelf  or  not.  If  I  do,  I  make 
Africa  the  shelf.”  After  a  short  visit  to  England  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Nyassaland  in  1866.  The  want  of  other  food 
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compelled  him  to  subsist  principally  upon  African  maize, 
and  the  loss  of  his  goats  deprived  him  of  milk,  so  that  he 
noted  in  his  journal,  “Took  my  belt  up  three  holes  to  re¬ 
lieve  hunger.”  The  country  was  “  dripping  forests,  oozing 
bogs.”  He  was  resolved  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile 
and  refused  to  return  with  Stanley,  who  had  been  sent 
from  England  to  find  and  relieve  him.  The  task  was  too 
great  for  his  strength,  and  on  May  1st,  1873,  he  was  found 
dead,  like  Captain  Scott,  the  brave  and  willing  victim  of 
a  great  purpose. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  SCOTT 

Great  deeds  cannot  die; 

They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 

For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 

The  recent  annals  of  the  Empire  are  not  without  their 
records  of  heroism  and  of  self-sacrifice.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  news  that  Captain  Scott  and  his  four  companions, 
having  reached  the  South  Pole,  perished  on  their  return 
journey,  was  brought  back  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  expedition.  The  story,  as  told  in  Captain  Scott’s  diary, 
shows  not  merely  that  the  five  men  were  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  one  another  and  for  the  cause  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  serve,  but  that  their  last  efforts 
were  to  shield  others  from  all  blame,  and  to  protect  those 
whom  their  death  would  leave  friendless.  The  simple  and 
manly  words  will  have  an  enduring  place  in  the  history  of 
the  race  and  of  the  Empire  from  which  these  heroes  came. 
Seaman  Evans  was  the  first  to  die.  Captain  Oates  had 
his  feet  and  hands  badly  frostbitten,  but  he  struggled  on. 

u  He  was  a  brave  soul.  He  slept  through  the  night, 
hoping  not  to  wake.  But  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  It 
was  blowing  a  blizzard.  Oates  said,  ‘  I  am  just  going  out¬ 
side  and  may  be  some  time.’  He  went  out  into  the  bliz¬ 
zard  and  we  have  not  seen  him  since.  We  knew  that  Oates 
was  walking  to  his  death,  but,  though  we  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  we  knew  it  was  the  act  of  a  brave  man  and  an  English 
gentleman.  *  *  *  *  We  arrived  within  eleven  miles 
of  our  One  Ton  Camp  with  fuel  for  one  hot  meal  and  food 
for  two  days.  For  four  days  we  have  been  unable  to  leave 
the  tent,  the  gale  blowing  about  us.  We  are  weak.  Writ¬ 
ing  is  difficult,  but  for  my  own  sake  I  do  not  regret  this 
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journey,  which  has  shown  that  Englishmen  can  endure 
hardships,  help  one  another  and  meet  death  with  as  great 
fortitude  as  ever  in  the  past.  We  took  risks.  We  knew 
we  took  them.  Things  have  eome  out  against  us,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  bow  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  determined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the 
last.  But  if  we  have  been  willing  to  give  our  lives  to  this 
enterprise,  which  is  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  I  appeal 
to  our  countrymen  to  see  that  those  who  depend  on  us 
are  properly  cared  for.  Had  we  lived  I  should  have  had  a 
tale  to  tell  of  the  hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of 
my  companions  which  would  have  stirred  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman.  These  rough  notes  and  our  dead 
bodies  must  tell  the  tale,  but  surely,  surely,  a  great  rich 
country  like  ours  will  see  that  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  us  are  properly  provided  for.” 

Hear  the  spot  where  Captain  Oates  departed  from  his 
comrades  a  cross  and  cairn  were  erected  by  the  relief  party, 
and  the  following  inscription  was  placed  on  the  cairn: 


lirrraboutB  birb  a  urrg  gallant  gentleman, 

(Haptaitt  IS.  IE.  (S.  ©airs, 

HmtiskUling  Hragnuns, 

uifjn  in  tljr  return  from  tlje  Jlulr 
in  i®arrt?,  1912, 
nrillinglg  umlkeb  to  tjis  hratlj 
in  a  blizzarb 

tn  try  to  saur  bis  rnmrabrs 
brset  bg  hardship. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  FLEET 

SAILING  AT  DAWN 

One  by  one  the  pale  stars  die  before  the  day  now, 

One  by  one  the  great  ships  are  stirring  from  their  sleep, 
Cables  all  are  rumbling,  anchors  all  a-weigh  now, 

Now  the  fleet’s  a  fleet  again,  gliding  towards  the  deep. 

Now  the  fleet’s  a  fleet  again,  bound  upon  the  old  ways, 
Splendour  of  the  past  comes  shining  in  the  spray ; 
Admirals  of  old  time,  bring  us  on  the  bold  ways! 

Souls  of  all  the  sea-dogs,  lead  the  line  to-day! 

Far  away  behind  us  town  and  tower  are  dwindling, 

Home  becomes  a  fair  dream  faded  long  ago ; 

Infinitely  glorious  the  height  of  heaven  is  kindling, 
Infinitely  desolate  the  shoreless  sea  below. 

Now  the  fleet’s  a  fleet  again,  bound  upon  the  old  ways, 
Splendour  of  the  past  comes  shining  in  the  spray ; 
Admirals  of  old  time,  bring  us  on  the  bold  ways! 

Souls  of  all  the  sea-dogs,  lead  the  line  to-day! 

Once  again  with  proud  hearts  we  make  the  old  surrender, 
Once  again  with  high  hearts  serve  the  age  to  be, 

Not  for  us  the  warm  life  of  Earth,  secure  and  tender, 
Ours  the  eternal  wandering  and  warfare  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  fleet’s  a  fleet  again,  bound  upon  the  old  ways, 
Splendour  of  the  past  comes  shining  in  the  spray ; 
Admirals  of  old  time,  bring  us  on  the  bold  ways! 

Souls  of  all  the  sea-dogs,  lead  the  line  to-day ! 

— From  Poems  Old  and  New,  by  Henry  Newbolt 
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